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These  apples  were  grown  under  the  guardianship  of  a  large  Purple 
Martin  colony.  No  poisonous  sprays  were  ever  used  on  the  trees,  their 
care  and  protection  being  intrusted  to  the  birds. 

The  apples  shown  in  this  picture  number  forty-one,  having  a  total 
weight  of  twenty-one  pounds,  and  filling  a  half  bushel  measure  heaping 
full.  They  are  of  the  Western  Beauty  or  Summer  Rambo  variety,  and 
the  tree  produced  twelve  bushels  of  this  quality  in  1911. 
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A  Result  of  Non-Spraying  of  Trees,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  and  Protection  of  Birds  for 
a  Good  Yield  of  Fruit. 


[From  “The  Third  Supplement  to  Gleanings  No.  5,  The  Purple  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Houses  for  its  Summer  Home."  by  J.  Warren  Jacobs,  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.,  1911.] 


The  good  work  done  by  martins  for  the  protection  of 
fruit  trees  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Only  the  careful  ob¬ 
server  can  appreciate  the  value  of  these  and  other  insect-eat¬ 
ing  birds. 

In  former  pamphlets  I  told  of  the  nature  of  insect  food, 
and  of  the  immense  quantities  taken  by  the  martins.  In 
this  brief  chapter  I  wish  to  describe  my  success  with  vines 
and  fruit  trees,  planted  partly  for  ornamentation  and  partly 
for  the  fruit  they  might  produce.  The  existence  of  these 
trees  and  vines,  and  my  observations  and  experience  with 
them,  are  so  closely  associated  with  that  of  my  martins  and 
other  garden  nesting  birds,  that  I  must  take  this  opportunity 
to  show  to  other  city  residents  what  they  may  expect  from  a 
proper  encouragement  of  birds.  The  rural  fruit  grower, too, 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  abundance  of  insect-eating  birds 
will  protect  his  growing  fruit  and  save  him  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  soaking  his  trees  with  poisonous  liquids, 
which,  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  exterminate  the  insects, 
must  also  affect  the  birds,  either  by  driving  away  or  killing 
those  which  feed  largely  upon  these  pests. 

On  page  22,  “Gleanings  No.  5,  The  Purple  Martin  and 
Houses  for  Its  Summer  Home,”  under  head  of  “Food”  of 
the  martins,  I  mention  remain's  of  small  beetles  as  being  left 
in  the  nest  rooms  after  the  young  birds  take  their  flight. 


This  summer  I  found  similar  beetles  infesting  the  bark  of  a 
young  apple  tree  and  sent  some  of  them  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Sur¬ 
face  for  identification. 

Extracts  from  his  reply  are  presented  herewith. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

DIVISION  OF  ZOOLOGY, 

Harrisburg,  Pa., 
July  8,  1911. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Jacobs:  The  insects  which  you  sent  us  are  the  Fruit- 
tree  Bark  Beetle.  There  is  no  good  remedy  for  them.  These  are  also 
called  Shothole  Borers  or  Bark  Borers  or  Bark  Beetles.  I  enclose  here¬ 
with  a  circular  concerning  them.  *  *  *  * 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  you  have  found  that  numbers  of 
these  Bark  Beetles  were  fed  to  the  young  martins,  apparently  captured 
by  the  older  birds  while  in  flight.  This  is  an  important  point  in  behalf  of 
bird  protection  and  especially  martin  colonization.  The  economic  features 
of  these  birds  should  be  emphasized.  *  *  *  *  I  congratulate  you  up¬ 
on  your  success  in  the  distribution  of  your  martin  houses.  This  is  doing 
well  and  will  grow.  Faithfully  yours, 

H.  A.  Surface, 

_  Economic  Zoologist. 

On  our  residence  grounds  stands  three  martin  houses, 
where  in  previous  years,  sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  pairs 
of  martins  have  nested.  The  past  summer  over  forty  pairs 
nested.  The  colony  was  established  in  1896,— four  pairs 
nesting.  With  each  succeeding  year  the  colony  increased 
steadily  until  1905,  when  more  than  half  the  two  hundred 
birds  arriving  were  discouraged  from  nesting  by  continuous 
cool,  wet  weather,  and  left  the  neighborhood,  never  to  re¬ 
turn.  Since  that  date,  my  colony  has  never  contained  more 
than  fifty  nests.  A  larger  number  of  birds  arrive  at  the 
houses  in  early  spring,  but  later,  many  of  them  go  elsewhere 
to  breed,  presumably  to  the  numerous  new  houses  put  up  for 
them  in  the  city  or  immediate  vicinity. 

One  of  these  houses  stands  in  the  center  of  the  lawn  be¬ 
tween  my  residence  and  one  of  the  buildings  in  which  our 
bird-house  factory  is  conducted;  one  stands  in  the  edge  of 
the  garden  some  eighty  feet  south  of  this  one,  and  directly 
west  of  this  is  the  third  house,  close  the  street  and  near  the 
outspreading  branches  of  large  ornamental  maple  trees, 
which  have  not  yet  reached  so  near  as  to  menace  the  house 
as  a  favorite  summer  home  for  the  martins. 


Jacobs  Martin  houses,  where  dwell  the  hosts  of  Purple  Martins  which 
go  forth  to  cleanse  the  air  of  insect  pests,  ever  ready  to  descend,  with 
destructive  effect,  upon  the  foliage  and  vegetation  below. 

The  left  hand  cut  shows  two  of  the  houses  on  my  grounds;  the  one  in 
the  foreground,  a  45  room  structure,  and  the  one  in  the  distance,  near 
the  right  margin  of  the  picture  is  a  66  room  mansion.  The  tree  branches 
spreading  from  the  left,  are  those  of  a  fall  pippin  apple  tree.  In  this 
tree  in  1911,  two  families  of  catbirds  and  one  family  of  chipping 
sparrows  were  reared. 

The  central  cut  is  a  34  room  martin  residence,— a  favorite  with  the 
martins, — situated  eighty  feet  west,  or  to  the  right,  of  the  66  room  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  cut  on  the  right  shows  a  20  room  martin  house  erected  last  year, 
in  the  green  plot  in  front  of  the  W.  &  W.  R.  R.  passenger  station,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  my  property. 


In  the  midst  of  this  triangle,  formed  by  the  location  of 
the  martin  houses,  and  partly  sheltered  by  my  residence,  is 
a  fine  apple  tree  of  the  Summer  Rambo  variety,  planted  in 
1887.  For  twelve  years,  this  tree  has  been  a  prolific  bearer 
of  fine,  large,  delicious  apples,  ripening  late  in  August.  The 
quantity  varies  with  seasonal  favor,  being  on  bottom  land, 
May  frosts  sometimes  curtailing  the  crop  but  the  quality  is 
always  the  same.  The  largest  apples,  for  this  tree,  were 
produced  in  1909,  when  many  of  them  weighed  thirteen  and 
fourteen  ounces.  In  the  spring  of  1910,  a  May  freeze  ruined 
the  yield.  In  the  present  year,  1911,  it  produced  the  largest 
yield— about  twelve  bushels — the  average  size  of  the  apples 
being  slightly  less  than  in  1909,  when  it  produced  fewer 
bushels  of  fruit.  Many  of  the  apples,  this  year,  weighed 
nineand  ten  ounces,  and  at  the  final  picking, August  24, when 
the  remaining  five  bushels  were  taken  off,  a  half  bushel  of 
selected  specimens  numbered  forty-one  and  weighed  twenty- 
one  pounds — an  average  of  over  one-half  pound  each.  More 
than  half  of  the  apples  taken  from  the  tree  were  of  this  size 
and  quality. 

Quite  close  the  bird  house  factory  buildings,  and  only  a 
few  yards  from  two  of  the  martin  houses  are  two  “fall  pip¬ 
pin”  apple  trees.  One  of  these  never  was  a  very  good 
bloomer,  but  this  year  it  contains  a  good  showing  of  fine, 
large  green  colored  globes  untouched  by  insects.  The  other 
tree,  at  this  writing,  August  28,  is  bending  full  of  fine  ap¬ 
ples,  just  on  the  verge  of  taking  on  the  golden  hue. 

Back  of  the  factory  buildings,  and  directly  east  of  one 
of  the  martin  houses,  are  three  plum  trees,  the  survivors  of 
a  row  of  such  trees  planted  in  1897.  One  of  these — a  peach 
plum— has  so  repeatedly  borne  fruit  that  all  its  branches,  in¬ 
cluding  the  topmost,  droop  like  a  weeping  willow.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  this  year,  three  quarters  of  a  bushel 
of  plums  were  gathered  from  it,  most  of  which  were  gather¬ 
ed  while  the  picker  stood  upon  the  ground.  The  other  two 
trees  are  of  the  “Shropshire  damson”  variety,  and  at  this 
writing,  August  28,  the  tall  slender  branches  sway  with  their 
thickly  set  fruit,  about  ready  for  gathering. 

Bordering  the  garden  walks  are  numerous  grape  vines 
of  the  Concord,  Niagara,  Catawba  and  Pocklington  varieties, 


from  which  an  abundance  of  the  finest  bunches  are  gathered 
each  year,  some  of  the  vines  being  thirty-four  years  old  and 
still  in  fine  healthy  condition. 

Over  these  trees  and  vines  my  martins  catch  much  of 
their  prey,  but  being  aerial  feeders,  the  whole  credit  for 
ridding  the  trees  of  insects  cannot  be  given  them,  I  must 
therefore  name  other  species  of  birds  which  infest  our  lawn 
and  garden,  some  of  them  living,  during  the  summer,  en¬ 
tirely  within  our  premises.  At  blooming  time  in  early  May, 
our  trees  teem  with  the  melody  of  bird-music  of  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  yellow  warbler,  chipping  sparrow  and  Baltimore  ori¬ 
ole,  the  first  two  species  nesting  in  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
about  the  place,  and  the  latter  in  the  sycamores  along  the 
creek  bank  adjacent  to  our  property.  Robins,  which  are 
numerous,  feed  upon  the  ground.  Along  with  the  arrival  of 
the  species  first  mentioned,  comes  the  catbird,  which  takes 
up  its  abode  in  the  denser  parts  of  the  trees.  At  all  hours 
of  day  they  can  be  seen  going  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees  or  over  the  rose  bushes  and  shrubbery.  Here  several 
song  sparrows  are  found  feeding  on  insect  life;  and  among 
the  grape  vines  and  about  the  fences  and  exterior  nooks  of 
buildings,  the  Carolina  wren  regales  himself  on  mosquitoes 
and  other  such  insects  which  seek  shelter  of  this  kind.  The 
bluebirds  which  nest  in  boxes  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of 
the  garden,  feed  mostly  over  the  garden.  About  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  the  cuckoos  appear  in  the  trees  searching  for  woolly 
caterpillars.  These  shy  birds  make  their  rounds  in  all  the 
trees,  several  times  daily,  until  September.  Along  with  the 
appearance  of  the  cuckoo  comes  the  little  goldfinch,  mostly 
a  seed-eating  bird,  to  feed  upon  the  lettuce  seed  and  that  of 
the  sunflower,  but  they  also  go  through  the  rose  bushes  as 
effectively  as  did  the  yellow  warblers  and  chippy  birds,  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  season.  The  shy  little  warbling  vireo,  a  valuable 
insect  destroyer,  is  also  a  frequenter  of  the  fruit  trees  while 
in  bloom,  and  later.  Numerous  cardinals  come  and  go,  and 
the  chickadee  is  often  here,  once  nesting  in  a  post  of  a  vine 
arbor. 

Waynesburg,  Pa.  J.  Warren  Jacobs. 


Samples  of  Shropshire  damson  plums  grown  on  the  tree  nearest  the 
largest  martin  house.  The  leaves  were  carefully  removed  to  show  the 
thickly  set  plums. 

The  twig  on  the  left  was  swaying  within  a  few  inches  of  a  robins’ 
nest  from  which  a  brood  of  four  young  had  recently  flown. 
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